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DUTIES OF THE AMERICAN STATESMAN. 


Liserty, morality, and intelligenee, must advance unitedly in 
the great enterprise of reforming the world. Our country is the 
chosen abode of the former, and we may hope will become the 
scene of the happy influence of the heaven descended trio. Mo- 
rality is not yet sufficiently entertained by our citizens, to exert 
its legitimate influence upon our government, or upon the world : 
but it is fondly anticipated by the friends of liberty and human- 
ity, that a more general dissemination of intelligence will awaken 
our countrymen to a full sense of its need, and to vigorous exer- 
tions for its acquisition. 

The eyes of the whole human race seem directed to our nation 
as the pioneer in the cause of liberty. Founded by men devoted 
to science and religion, sustained through an age of weakness by 
an enterprising and intelligent people, our country has arrived at 
the proud eminence of an independent nation, acknowledging no 
imperial sway, claiming freedom as its guardian, our God as its 
only Sovereign. With us distinction of rank has no existence— 
poverty can reduce no one to subjection—wealth exalt no one to 
power. From what better source could a pure influence originate, 
or to whom could an oppressed world better direct their supplica- 
tions, than to such a people ? 

Let then the statesmen of our land first turn their attention to 
the condition of our own people. Let them purify the fountain, 
that the stream may become pure, of which so many are greedily 
partaking. Let them disseminate universally among our citizens 
exalted moral and political sentiments. 

The condition oF yes government requires, that the influence of 
these great powers should be combined, to sustain our republican 
system. ‘The influence of morality upon governments, and espe- 
cially upon free governments, has not been sufficiently regarded. 
If we would profit by the examples of other republics, which have 
for a time borne the semblance of freedom, we should observe the 
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want of moral principle, as the rock on which many of them have 
split. Although guided by men distinguished for their talents 
and their genius, if they trusted to the wisdom of man alone, and 
rejected the immutable principles of high heaven, their fate was 
soon sealed. Selfishness soon gained the ascendency over public 
spirit, and liberty became a license for every vicious indulgence. 
Every thing which gave to society its charms, to social intercourse 
its pleasures, was lost, and the dreariness of desolation swept from 
their land the last vestige of happiness and prosperity. Experi- 
ence fully sanctions the sentiment, that “the permanence of pub- 
lic happiness depends upon the integrity of public morals.” 

But morality should be intimately associated with exalted polit- 
ical principles. In a democracy it is necessary that the people 
generally understand the principles of their government. Without 
this knowledge, they do not take that interest in the affairs of 

vernment, which is requisite to the maintenance of their free- 

om. A fatal apathy comes over them, from which they are not 
aroused, until the shackles of tyranny are effectually fastened upon 
them. Arbitrary power never effects the complete subjection of a 
nation by one fell effort; but by gradual advances, continually 
lulling the people with the syren strains of happiness and prosper- 
ity, until it finally encloses them within its fatal meshes, and se- 
cures the unresisting victims. Should pure political information 
be universally disseminated among the inhabitants of a demo- 
cratic government ; should they be able to judge judiciously con- 
cerning subjects of public interest ; a vigilance would be continu- 
ally kept up, which would guard the people from the insidious 
designs of demagogues or foreign despots. Let the inhabitants of 
our country fully appreciate the worth of their liberties—the in- 
estimable value of their political privileges ; and let them feel that 
the responsibility rests upon them, of deciding whether those 
rights and privileges shall be possessed by the whole human race, 
in future ages, or shall perish through their negligence—and 
where is the American citizen, who would not shed his life-blood, 
were it necessary, in the defense of our principles ! 

Our representative system removes the direction of the govern- 
ment too far from the immediate charge of the people, to secure a 
universal dissemination of political knowledge. Although it is a 
system of which America may well be proud, which is admirable 
in itself and useful in its consequences, yet it turns the attention 
of the people too much from principles to men, and leads them to 
confide too implicitly in the wisdom and integrity of their repre- 
sentatives. A general understanding of the principles of our gov- 
ernment would soon dispel the evil consequences of this error, and 
arouse every man to noble exertion in the acquisition of political 
knowledge ; as each person is subject to be entrusted with the 
vast responsibility of the representative of a free people. The 
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founders of our government prepared a system for an enlightened 
nation, the value of which will never be fully appreciated until 
the dawn of universal intelligence. Then, when exalted political 
sentiments, supported and tempered by moral principle, are enter- 
tained by each of our citizens, shall democracy arrive at the acme 
of perfection, and advance in triumph throughout the world. 

Phat our people are at present as moral and intelligent as those 
of any other nation, cannot for a moment be doubted ; but that 
they might be far more so, is equally true. ‘Their political infor- 
mation, instead of springing from the clear fountain of historical 
truth and philosophy, originates in the filthy source of party cor- 
ni ion. ‘The ephemeral productions of unprincipled editors exert 

ar greater influence, than the disquisitions of Milton, of Sidney, 
pate a host of other political writers of ancient and modern days, 
whose works bear the stamp of wisdom and pure philanthropy. 
The frequent riots which take place among the lower classes of 
our large towns, are sure evidences of a want of principle among 
them, and also proofs of the necessity of integrity and virtue, for 
the maintenance of public order and security. 

Even among the yeomanry of our land, there is not that high 
sense of morality, which befits men, who are entrusted with a 
participation in the government of their country. Were all our eit- 
izens conscious of the great responsibility that rests upon them, of 
the vast influence which our country is destined to exert upon the 
future condition of man; the apathy which is now so general, 
would soon be dissipated, and enterprise and activity, such as 
characterized our pilgrim fathers, would soon exalt our nation still 
higher on the scale of political worth. 'The pulpit, the bar and 
the rostrum, should all be eloquent in arousing the people to noble 
action ; and our common schools, academies and colleges, should 
inculcate those primary principles, upon which our government 
and the hopes of th he whole human family are based. ‘The public 
press, that powerful engine of good or evil to a nation, according 
as it is wielded by a virtuous or dissolute hand, should be restored 
by a vigorous effort of our citizens, from the base purposes to 
which it has been prostituted, and be again rendered the medium 
of valuable intelligence. Without this aid, an effectual check 
will be presented to all exertions for the dissemination of worthy 
moral and political sentiments: with it, the productions of the 
statesman, conceived in the closet, might speed with almost the 
velocity of light to the remotest limits of our land, and their worth 
be fully appreciated, as well by the woodsman on the western 
confines of our territory, as by the man of wealth in his urban 
palace. By these means the standard of morality and political in- 
formation would soon be exalted among our citizens, so that our 
system of self-government would be fixed upon the firmest foun- 
dation, and receive the unqualified admiration of the human race. 
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LOVE'S HOME. 


On Love, where dwellest thou? doth morning sun 
Enfold thee in his burning drapery, 

Or evening star when bidding earth good night, 

Turn in its look of purity on thee ? 

Do laughing zephyrs bear thee in their bosom, 

As their merry voices swell and mingle 

‘Mid the forest trees, making melody 

Most wild yet beautiful? Or is thy home 

Within the wave that ripples on the shore, 

And chants its nightly serenade to woo 

The moon's soft beams? With spring-flowers dwellest thou, 
Enthron'd upon their petals drinking in 

The young bee's kiss? Do mermaids wind their tresses 
Round thy form and lull thine eyes to slumber, 

As sweetly on their coral harps they sing 

Thy lullaby? Or doth the tempest steed 

When leaping ‘mid the storm from cloud to cloud, 

Thy guiding hand obey’? Say! where's thy home ? 


And can'st thou ask, vain mortal, where's my home ? 
My palace I have rear'd in woman's heart ;— 

"Tis there | stop and fold my weary wings, 

And in her strong affections nestle, like 

Weary bird amid a bed of roses. 

Thou'lt find me there! 


STORY OF AN ATOM. 


I sat one cold winter night in my room at No. 20, Rue de la 
Vigne—a cheerful fire was burning in the grate, and wax candles 
dittused a mild light around. 1 had but just returned from a lon 
journey—a storm was raging without, and altogether I felt rather 
lonely, though I was right glad to be at home once more. In 
thinking what I should do to amuse myself, I cast my eyes on 
the well polished mahogany table beside me, but there was nought 
to mar its brightness save one solitary speck of dust. With the 
instinctive nicety of one who has nothing to do, I raised my hand 
to remove it, when I heard a tiny, dry cough, like that of a person 
regaining his voice after a long silence, followed by a conclu- 
sive—ahem! Presently a little voice, so soft indeed that had it 
not been very clear and distinct I could not have heard it, met 
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my ear. I was so much astonished that I forgot m 
disturbing the dust, and it was well that I did. ‘ My doar Miss,’ 
said the little voice, ‘ pray don’t look at me, for I can’t bear to be 
stared at—I am the grain of dust you see, and if you will look 
away, I will tell you some of my adventures ; I have long wished 
for an opportunity of relating them, but never until now has my 
wish been grati But promise first not to look at me, for it 
disconcerts me so.’ I accordingly gave my promise, not a little 
surprised at the remarks of my testy companion. 

‘I am of honorable descent,’ continued the grain of dust, ‘for 
my parents resided at the time of my birth on a regalia of jewels 
belonging to the king of Spain. While yet in my earliest infancy, 
I was torn by the rude hand of a lapidary from my happy home, 
and, with my mother, consigned to the four winds of heaven. 
We were watted for some time together on a gentle south wind 
over the sunny land of old Castilia, until my dear parent, passin 
unawares into an extremely rarefied current of air, suddenly left 
me, and ascended so swiftly that she was soon out of sight, and 
I was left alone to wend my way at venture through the world. 
After some hours journey ‘on the wings of the wind,’ I passed 
over the countries of Spain and France, and came in sight of the 
British channel, where lay a packet ship just on the point of start- 
ing from Calais harbor for the English coast. I here took the 
advantage of a downward current of air, to alight on the velvet 
collar of a gentleman, just as he was stepping on board the vessel. 
We soon left the shore far behind, and after about twelve hours’ 
passage arrived safely at Dover. My patron speedily bespoke a 
conveyance to London, and, after driving some time, we came in 
sight of that busy metropolis. As we approached it, my eyes 
were dazzled and my ears stunned with the sights and noises 
round me. From every part of the great city lamps were gleam- 
ing, and vehicles of all sizes and every description were hurryi 
to and fro. Men, women and children thronged the streets, ar 
every gradation of voice, from the stentorian shout of the old 
clothes-man to the lamentable whine of the weaned infant, saluted 
my ears. I was soon wearied of such confusion, and setting down 
comfortably in my resting place I indulged in a sound nap. How 
long I remained in this situation I know not, but suddenly my 
slumbers were arrested by a blow on my head, which made every 
bone in my body ache for some days. 1 opened my eyes in order 
to ascertain the reason of this sudden concussion, and beheld a 
man standing near me with my host’s travelling coat in one hand 
and a brush in the other. As for me, I had been forcibly ejected 
by him from my berth, and thrown on a white kid glove which 
was lying on a toilet table. From what I have since learned 
experimentally in high life, 1 was then in the dressing-room of 
an exquisite of the first order—a youth of high rank, but one who 
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worshipped, with all his little soul, at the shrine of fashion. I 
was mightily amused, you may be sure, at the operations I wit- 
nessed in my new situation. At the time of my awaking, I found 
my master (for so I designated him ) standing before a large mirror, 
nearly dressed, and evidently preparing for some gay assembly. 
First a coat of the finest texture and formed on the latest model, 
was carefully put on, and his lordship’s valet, taper in hand, moved 
like a satellite in a most eccentric orbit around him, to see that no 
wrinkles sullied the fair proportions of his outer man. Then by 
a most dextrous flourish of a brush, which adorned his right 
hand, a graceful and becoming curve was given to the curling 
locks upon his brow. At last, the white gloves on which I lay, 
and to which I clung with all my strength, (for I had a mind to 
see the world, ) were seized and drawn with the air of a connois- 
seur in such matters, upon his lordship’s extended fingers. A 
snowy cambric handkerchief, which exhaled fragrance far and 
near, was consigned to its receptacle, and thus arrayed, the dandy 
nobleman and myself entered a carriage and drove at an aristo- 
cratic pace through several fine streets at the west end of London. 
When at last the vehicle, after sundry delays and stoppings, drew 
up at the place of destination, we alighted, and I was struck with 
the novelty of the scene presented. Before me was a spacious 
and elegant mansion, with marble steps leading to its entrance. 
We ascended these and passed into a long gallery which seemed 
to my unaccustomed sight to contain all that was beautiful in art. 
‘Rich paintings, whose subjects appeared to be starting into 
life, glowed in a mellow light, and white marble statues singly 
and in groups, gleamed from amid the dark crimson drapery which 
covered the sides of the apartment. I could have stayed there a 
week nor have grown weary of admiring ; but it was apparently 
no new sight to my master who passed immediately through the 
gallery, and entered a spacious hall. Here festoons of flowers 
adorned the walls, and wax tapers whose light was given back a 
hundred fold from crystal reflectors, flashed on my eyes. I heard 
the most enchanting music. ‘The fairest and noblest ladies of the 
land were moving in the dance, accompanied by as many gentle- 
men, who were almost all of them as exquisite as my master. 
‘ Astonishment at the strange sight kept me silent, but while 
I was looking with unfeigned delight around me, my lord, who 
had entered into conversation with some of his friends, saw fit to 
take off the glove on which I rested, and the motion he used was 
so great as to throw me from my station. I might have fallen to 
the ground, but fortunately for me at that moment, a haughty 
dowager dutchess swept by, and the nodding of her plumes 
caused such a breeze, that I was borne along with it until my 
gress was arrested by a beautiful girl, on whose lip I alighted. 
She was dancing with a young squire, who seemed quite devoted 
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to her, and I became very much interested in their conversation ; 
but while I was listening intently, the gentleman made a speech 
so flattering, which caused the young lady to use her fan so vio- 
lently that I was again obliged to wing my flight, to my infinite 
chagrin and mortification ; chagrin at losing so interesting a con- 
versation, and mortification at finding myself an object of so little 
importance that | must be blown about by every idle breeze. I 
must not forget to mention that I was not alone in this great 
assembly. I there met with many other particles of dust, who, 
perceiving that I was a stranger, introduced themselves to me, and 
from them I learned all the fashionable scandal of the day. Vari- 
ous were the stations I occupied in the course of this eventful 
evening ; at one time I stood on the flashing coronet of a statel 

peeress ; at another | was perched on the petal of a moss rose-bud, 
“eT by a ferocious looking whiskerando to an affected young 

y. I lodged on the satin shoe of a fair one who was endeav- 
oring to make the public sensible that she had a pretty foot, and 
at last when the ball was ended, I departed on a blonde veil, 
which caught me as I was sailing in quest of new adventure, 
through the air. I was per-——’ 

The grain of dust had proceeded thus far in the recital of his 
adventures, when a tiny shriek of pain arrested my attention ; 
despite his injunctions to the contrary, I turned to look at my 
dusty little friend, but he was no more !—a spark of fire had fallen 
from the unsnuffed candle, and a martyr’s death had ended the 
existence of the poor atom. 

Dora. 


MIDNIGHT. 


Mipsicut '—the hour when busy fancy reigns ; 
When the deep chambers of the inmost soul 
Pour forth their treasures of dark imagery ; 
When past remembrances come flitting by, 
As twilight’s changing hues. 

When beaming eyes, 
Long closed in death's sad sleep, with their bright smiles, 
Greet us once more. And voices whose sweet tones, 
As notes of distant music sadly come 
Upon the still air of a summer eve, 
Steal o'er our raptured senses, and awake 
The slumbering echoes of the heart. 
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“Animus RECTOR MUMANI GENERIS, ATQUE HABET CUNCTA, NEQUE 
IPSK HABETUR,” 


T were have been much speculation and controversy among phi- 
losophers concerning the nature of the human mind. Is the soul, 
or intelligent principle in man, material, or immaterial? Is it 
endued with innate ideas, or at first a mere blank, taking its com- 
plexion wholly from external things? ‘These and similar ques- 
tions have puzzled the brains of many of the wise ones, both of 
ancient modern times. Innumerable wild and contradictory 
theories have been advanced. Some have boldly asserted that 
the mind with all its wondrous powers is but the mere result of 
matter, curiously organized and set in motion; others have main- 
tained both mind and body to be spiritual essences ; while others 
still have denied the existence of either. 

But notwithstanding that the mightiest intellects have been 
exercised upon these subjects, they are still in some respects in- 
volved in as much darkness as ever, thus exhibiting this myste- 
rious fact, that that intelligence, which can embrace in its wide 
scope the visible creation, and even soar beyond its utmost 
bounds, is yet unable to comprehend itself. Fortunately the so- 
lutions of these metaphysical problems, however desirable, is not 
absolutely essential, and they have given place to others of less 
obscurity and greater practical utility. All allow, whatever may 
be the constitution of the mind, whether it be a spiritual essence, 
or but a refined species of matter, that it admits of being expanded 
and improved to an unlimited extent. If it have wrapped up 
within itself the seeds and elements of thought, then it needs to 
be brought under those genial influences, which, like the sun and 
the shower of the external world, shall cause the kernel to expand 
into the majestic tree. Or, if it be blank and bare like the naked 
canvass, then must the pencil of the artist be applied to make it 

low with the beauty and the grace of the finished picture. To 
Die these means of improvement to bear upon the mind in the 
greatest variety and the most effectual manner, is to a great extent 
the study and the glory of this age. For this end the means of 
education have been scattered so widely throughout the land : 
for this the elements of the sciences have been thrown into at- 
tractive forms, and made accessible to almost every child: for 
this the press has been called into requisition, and is sending out 
its sheets teeming with those truths, which, a few ages ago, were 
locked up in the recesses of nature, or in the equally profitless pos- 
sessions of monastic seclusion. And for this, preeminently, were 
designed those numerous collegiate institutions, in which, by the 
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discipline of diligent study, and the collision of mind with mind, 
so many young men are preparing to try the experiment what 
man can do. 

To those who possess these high privileges, to us if to any, it 
is an interesting question—What are the real advantages of edu- 
cation, and what end should the scholar have in view? WU there 
are noble ends to be accomplished, if there are animating rewards 
to be expected, they should be held up to encourage the youth in 
the toilsome ascent of the “hill of science.” They should be 
presented to parents, to induce them to bequeath to their children 
the best of all legacies, a good education. Do we enquire for the 
advantages of learning? They are seen throughout the world : 
they are every where presented in bold relief. What makes the 
difference between the tribes which roam through our western for- 
ests, and the happy dwellers on these Atlantic shores? Why has 
Africa been the prey of every spoiler, while England has extended 
her sway over the globe? Not because of a difference in the color 
of the skin, nor any native difference in the hue of the soul, but it is 
that fair science has unrolled “her ample page” to the one, while 
the other has been groping in the gloom of ignorance. ‘Though 
almost all are ready enough to admit the utility of those pursuits 
by which the means and the comforts of life are obtained, though 
they acknowledge the benefit of those sciences whose effects are 
immediately visible ; which teach us to change the raw material 
into the finished fabric, to bring the metal from the hidden mine, 
or cause the corn to wave in the fields for the support of man ; yet 
some are not so ready to see and confess the advantage of those 
studies whose results are less tangible. What, they are ready to 
ask, can be the use of poring for years over musty books, and 
wasting time,—time which “is money,” in brushing the cobwebs 
from the dusty pages of antiquity? But perhaps we ought not to 
deem it strange that those who are wont to measure all things by 
the one sordid standard of gold, should ask these questions. Could 
such but cease for a moment from their headlong pursuit of pelf, 
and raise their eyes from earth, they might perhaps see regions of 
beauty upon which they have never gazed, and hear sounds of 
more ravishing harmony, than even the jingle of dollars. 

There is a new world of delight thrown open to the cultivated 
mind. It is true the same blue canopy stretches above him, and 
the same green earth is spread beneath his feet; yet every object 
around presents beauties unseen by the thoughtless, and has a 
voice for him unheard by the vulgar ear. If this is true in the 
physical world, more especially is it true in the moral and spirit- 
ual. Far above the thousand mists of delusion which shroud the 
multitude, he dwells in a pure region of light. His keen eye per- 
ceives “the distant tops of thoughts which men of comunon stat- 
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ure never saw.” If there are “ books in the running brooks,”’ and 
“sermons in stones,” it is he that reads them. 

“This is all very fine,” it may be replied, “ but is not your in- 
tellectual man also exposed to new vexations which do not molest 
others? Does he not, as he ascends one elevation, see others still 
loftier rising beyond him, which he is equally anxious to explore ; 
and is he not thus at every step apparently farther from his jour- 
ney’send?” Cirantit be so; still whose station is to be preferred ? 
The sage who is reported to have made that notable discovery 
that the earth rests upon the back of an elephant, and the elephant 
upon a tortoise, it seems was satisfied. Having thus balanced the 
globe, he troubled himself with no further doubts or enquiries, but 
considered the problem as solved, and suffered his mind to rest on 
a foundation about as substantial as he gave to his tortoise. But 
when the profound Newton had discovered the law of universal 
gravitation, a law simple, beautiful, consistent, and accounting for 
all the wonderful movements of the wheeling orbs, still there 
were a thousand queries arising in his active mind. Each star af- 
forded matter of fresh wonder. The heavens and the earth yet 
offered a mass of mysteries, which, though deeply interesting, he 
was unable to explore. Yet who will believe that Newton was a 
less happy man, than the shallow philosopher of the terrapin ? 

But the question comes—what should be the aim of the scholar 
in his high pursuits? What is the one object, which, like the 
pole star, should guide his course? Certainly it is not that hav- 
ing gained an eminence, he may look down with self-compla- 
cency and contempt on those below. He has no right to spend 
his energies in rearing a proud monument to attract the admiring 
gaze of the world, and blazon his own fame to coming ages. Nor 
will the social principles of Christianity, or the demands of the 
world, allow him to withdraw from society, and waste life in the 
luxury of his own happy meditations. The claims of the present 
age are high and imperious upon the American scholar. “ Know- 
ledge is power,” and that power should be wielded for the good 
of society. Having lighted his torch at the bright altars of Sci- 
ence and Religion, let him bear it blazing and shedding a heaven- 
ly radiance wherever he goes. In him struggling virtue should 
find its most efficient patron, oppressed innocence its ablest de- 
fender: and he should be foremost to lead the war against every 
vice which degrades humanity, and stains the fair fame of his be- 
loved country. 

Is any pale student despondingly asking, “ What is to be the 
reward of my morning toil and evening lucubrations 7’ Let him 
glance once more at the world within him and the world without. 
Let him ponder the cravings of his immortal spirit, and view the 
boundless field of action. Let him contemplate the immense mass 
of mind which may be moulded by his influence, and he will re- 
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turn with fresh ardor to his work. Where can motives to high 
and holy effort be found, if we have them not? A tide of igno- 
rance and vice is rushing in upon us from foreign shores: the 
wild waves of internal commotion are adding their terrific ener- 
gies to the flood which threatens to sweep away the barriers of 
good order and wholesome law: mobs are usurping the office of 
judicial tribunals: Religion is bleeding mid the contentions of her 
professed friends: politics are prostituted to the base purposes of 
party chicanery and personal aggrandizement. Listen to the 
mingled roar of these moral and political tempests, and hear midst 
the din, the ery of affrighted Liberty, calling aloud to every schol- 
ar, *Gird ye on the panoply of light and truth, and come to my 
rescue,” 
CLEON. 


TO MARIA. 


Awp art thou sad ? doth sorrow press 
Its heavy hand upon thy soul, 

Nor come there beams of joy to bless / 
Nor break the clouds that o'er thee roll ? 


Oh why that gloom upon thy brow, 
Where oft has play'd a smile of light? 

And why are hot tears dropping now, 
From eyes a moment since so bright? 


Doth mem'ry seem to spread a pall 
Of darkness o'er the passing hour? 
Do friends and home and kindred, all 
Seem kindred, home, and friends no more? 


Do thoughts crowd fast the future hours, 
Which, though unborn, yet present seem ? 

And while the gath'ring tempest lowers, 
Doth hope shoot up no struggling beams ? 


Oh cheer thee, maiden! night will close, 
And soon shall dawn a brighter day ; 
Life's pleasures far exceed its woes ,— 


Then chase thy sadden'd cares away. 
Onton, 
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HOPE MAYHEW, 


A TALE OF THE SETTLERS. 


‘And that pale pilgrim band is gone 
That, on this shore, with trembling trod, 
Ready to faint, vet bearing on 
The ark of freedom and of God. 
Then what are we !—then what are we !— 
Yes, when two hundred years have roll'd 
(er our green graves, our names shall be 
A worning dream, a tale that's told.” 


Pierpont. 


Tue island of Martha’s Vineyard lies directly opposite the 
southern extremity of Massachusetts, at the distance of, nine miles 
from the main. In shape it is very irregular, varying much in 
breadth. Its eastern extremity is a low sandy plain for the dis- 
tance of two miles from the ocean, and thence the land gradually 
rises, until at the western end it is abruptly terminated by a wall 
of rock, well known to sailors by the name of “Gay Head.” To 
the eye of a stranger but little natural beauty is presented, the 
whole island being covered with a loose sandy soil, varied here 
and there with thick clusters of the useless dwarf oak. The only 
things which would arrest his attention are the ceaseless song of 
the waters as they roll along the southern beach, and, when the 
tempest is abroad, the furious rush of the seas against the rocky 
battlement, from which they are again hurled down shrieking into 
their own boiling waters. Dreary however as is its external ap- 
pearance, beauties nevertheless are there,—moral beauties, beauties 
of association and memory. It was on this isolated spot that the 
Indian first bent the knee to Jehovah, and learned the true charac- 
ter of the Great Spirit. It was amid this sandy waste that our 
fathers kindled one of the first altars which religion raised to lib- 
erty, and time has not quenched the flame. 

In the early part of the summer of 1634, a small family, con- 
sisting of six individuals, were gathered within a roughly con- 
structed building situated near the centre of the plain, engaged in 
their holy offermg of prayer and praise to their Maker. In the 
middle of the little group was a man, somewhat past the meridian 
of life, whose tall and well built form, together with a counte- 
nance darkened by the sun, were strongly contrasted with a 
small, delicate girl at his side, whose features, though lacking the 
deep brown hue, resembled so closely those of the man, that no 
one could mistake the relationship of father and daughter. She 
was just entering that age when girlish beauty, like a budding 
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flower, is first beginning to develop its loveliness. Not only was 
she the idolized of her father, rendered doubly dear by the recent 
loss of an affectionate partner, but the village maidens, while they 
secretly prayed that they might possess some small share of her 
beauty, without envy acknowledged Hope Mayhew as the queen 
of their sports. Even the stern Indian himself, as he met her 
would stop and pass his dark hand across her head with a smile 
of approbation. Opposite to Hope, at the other side of her father, 
was a youth of about seventeen, totally unlike him in every 
thing except his robust manly form. His large black eye at in- 
tervals flashing out its fire, gave evidence of a restless, ambitious 
spirit at work within. He seemed weary with the exercise of de- 
votion, already protracted beyond the usual length, and occasion- 
ally raised his head and gazed upon the silent group, and then 
with a sign of impatience again bowed upon the form. ‘Two of 
the other persons were assistants in the family, and the remaining 
one was a Narragansett Indian. 

The prayer still continued, and with the exception of a single 
individual, every heart seemed waiting in the very ante-chamber 
of heaven. ‘The spirit of the Most High overshadowed the little 
company as they re-consecrated themselves to His service, and 
besought His blessing. It was a still and holy scene. Not a 
sound was heard save the full yet humble voice of the father, and 
the stifled sob which occasionally might be distinguished bursting 
its way from the bosom of the maiden. The particular subject 
of the prayer was, the protection of Giod for the father and son, 
who were now to leave their home and travel amid a thousand 
dangers to the settlement upon the Connecticut river. The 
services were finally concluded, and with hearts soothed and 
strengthened by their influence, each made preparation for the 
coming departure. 

‘See, father,’ said Samuel somewhat pettishly, ‘the sun is al- 
ready above the ocean, and if we loiter thus, he will dip again be- 
hind Gay Head before we shall have left the island. We have 
lost at least two hours, and if the flood tide has made ere this it 
will require no common arm to reach the main.’ 

‘My son,’ replied Mr. Mayhew, ‘wouldst thou dare to leave 
thy home and throw thyself into the midst of a thousand hostile 
Indians, without asking His protection in whose hand alone we 
are safe? Nay, my son, I will not believe it; and though thy 
young heart, like the deer, but ill brooks restraint, and seems to 
think so little of the great God, yet I trust that our prayer will be 
heard, and that thou wilt become the humble christian. See,’ 
continued he, pointing to his daughter, ‘see how thy sister Hope 
weeps at the thought of thy departure, and wilt thou crowd 
another pang into that bosom by thine unholy impatience ?’ 
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‘Hope knows that I love her, and would spill my heart’s blood 
in her defense ; nor would I speak disrespectfully of your God, 
Father, but business calls us, and we were unworthy the name of 
men if we now stood weeping, like school boys, until driven 
away.’ 

. My God, dost thou say, Samuel? and is He not thine? Oh, 
my son, there lurks a fearful dread around my heart,—a feeling 
which seems to chill my very soul,—a horrible apprehension of 
something worse than death to thee.’ 

‘Oh, say not so! say not so!’ interrupted Hope, her eyes 
streaming with tears, ‘do not, dearest father, speak thus! for while 
you prayed it seemed there came a voice whispering in my ear, 
“tis the last prayer—'tis the last prayer!” I fear for your safety, 
father, aud for your’s too, brother; the Pequots are in arms, and 
have vowed they will slay every white man who crosses their bor- 
ders. Why will you not delay this journey for a few days? the 
way then may be safe. ‘Think, father, brother, think of her 
whom you are to leave behind, whose all is centered in you; 
think what will become of her should you perish by the Indian’s 
hand. But away these foolish tears! I know you must go, and 
it shall never be said that Hope Mayhew disgraced her name, 
Gio then, if it needs be so, go amid dangers and death ; God is my 
shield and refuge, even the Most High is my deliverer ; under 
the shadow of his wings will I rest.’ 

No longer did a tender, pale-featured girl stand before that 
father and son. ‘The tears had vanished, while a holy smile of 
inspiration seemed lighting on her lip and brow, and as she pro- 
ceeded a glowing flush overspread her cheek, her eye kindled, 
and a heavenly eloquence, increasing with every word, poured 
forth, until even the stern-hearted brother trembled with emotion, 
and throwing himself into the arms of his sister, shed there hot, 
burning tears, to which those eyes had long been strangers. 

After some little delay, the party, consisting of Mr. Mayhew, 
his son and the Indian before mentioned, who acted as their guide, 
set out for Hartford. At this time Sassacus, the chief of the Pe- 
quots, who inhabited that part of the southern coasts of New 
England, now comprehended within the limits of Connecticut, 
was a terror to all the neighboring tribes of Indians. He had al- 
ways manifested a deadly hostility to the settlers, and was ever 
seeking some just pretence for their destruction. As much, how- 
ever, as he detested, he dared not despise them, and to accomplish 
therefore his schemes of revenge, he sought an alliance with the 
sachem of the Narragansetts, his former rival and foe. So artful 
was the policy, that Miantonimo wavered for a while in his at- 
tachment to the whites, but finally, by the influence of Roger 
Williams, was induced to reject the offer. Sassacus, enraged at 
the refusal, instantly declared a war of extermination against the 
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Narragansetts. This of course involved the settlers, and a deadly 
and barbarous contest was for some time carried on. Such was the 
relative situation of the colony and the two rival tribes of Indians 
at the time Mr. Mayhew and his party started. ‘They embarked 
in a small canoe, and rowed down the sound during the day and 
following night, until they reached the mouth of the Connecticut 
river. Here they landed, and drawing up their boat, confealed it 
under limbs of trees cut down for the purpose. As their success, 
and even lives, depended upon the secrecy of their movements, 
they were obliged to travel during the night, and lie concealed 
throughout the day. They therefore hastily pushed on, that the 
might be as far as possible on their way before the day nad 
At morn they hid themselves in a deep cavern, which was well 
known to the Indian guide, and when the moon had gone down 
on the subsequent night, they again started. Scarcely was the 
mouth of the cavern reached, when the woods rung with a deaf- 
ening yell, and a band of Pequots seized the unfortunate party. 
An Indian hunter had discovered their tracks during the previous 
day, and gathering to his assistance a few warriors, followed the 
victims to their hiding place. Being unable to trace them any 
farther, they knew at once that their prey was secured, and, like 
hungry tigers, they crouched among the bushes, till the hour 
when, with true Indian sagacity, they knew the party would 
come forth. But little resistance was made, and they were soon 
captured, not however until the father had fallen. The son and 
guide were hurried off, to suffer probably some more painful and 
horrible death. 

We return now to the island. As soon as Mr. Mayhew and his 
son had departed, Hope immediately closed her little dwelling, 
and, with her assistants, was kindly received as an inmate in the 
family of her uncle. ‘The absence of her relations was hourly 
mourned over, and their welfare as often prayed for. Beloved by 
the whole village, every one strove to chase away her grief, and 
render her situation happy. Yet the recollection of that morning, 
when a presentiment of coming evil crowded on her mind, dark- 
ened many a day, and the tear, unbidden, and even refused, glis- 
tened in her eye. Weeks passed, and no tidings came from the 
absent. ‘ Perhaps,” thought she, “they may be detained, and 
their business prove more successful than was anticipated: per- 
haps they may think it safest to return by the way of Plymouth ; 
or they may be delayed in Boston, as it is the time of the assem- 
bly.” Months rolled on, and they came not. Fear was gathering 
fast around her heart, and secret whisperings were abroad in the 
village, that Mr. Mayhew and his son must have been taken. The 
summer passed by, and still the little dwelling remained closed. 
Hope began to despair that they would ever come, and when, 
soon after, the news arrived that a Pequot who had been taken, 
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had informed of the capture and destruction of a party of whites, 
the description of whom corresponded with that of Mr. Mayhew, 
then it was that she realized her mournful situation ; and a father- 
less, brotherless, bereaved orphan, she poured out the agony of 
her soul. 

From that hour she was an altered person. ‘The timidity and 
bashfulfless of the girl vanished ; a dignity and firmness of action 
succeeded in their place. The first burst of sorrow, deep and 
heart-rending as it was, soon passed away, and it never returned. 
Not a tear again gathered in her eye,—she had wept away every 
tear she owned ; nor did the lip quiver or the cheek blanch with 
thought. God was her strength. He had called her to the trial, 
and the cup He gave she refused not todrink. As she grew older, 
the horizon of life widened around her, sending up its thousand 
sunny reflections of coming joy. Every month lightened her 
sorrow, and soon the last shadow of past scenes was apparently 
chased from the face of memory. And yet there was something 
mysterious about Hope. ‘There were times when her spirit 
seemed too light and buoyant for one who had been so scorched 
with sorrow, and a kind of mocking laugh would break out from 
her lips, till the more sober villagers trembled at her levity. Years 
passed on, and the girl became the woman. 

It was a lovely morning in the autumn of 1642, when an Eng- 
lish ship dropped anchor in the outer bay. ‘To the quiet villagers 
such a sight was truly a wonder. Never before had any thing 
larger than a canoe entered their harbor, and a ship was some- 
thing of which the younger class had heard, but which they had 
never seen. Many therefore were the rumors concerning the 
cause of her appearance, nor was the mystery lessened when a 
light boat manned with twelve oarsmen rowed around the point, 
and dashed beautifully up to the sandy beach. At the helm sat 
the boatswain, and by his side a young man of about twenty 
three years of age, dressed in the full uniform of the English na- 
vy. ‘The moment the boat reached the shore, disregarding all 
etiquette, the officer sprung upon the sand and hastily addressed 
the assembled crowd. 

‘Know ye, gentlemen, one Capt. Mayhew ? 

‘We did know him once,’ said a grey headed puritan, who 
stood among the multitude like the prophet Elijah of old, ‘ but 
brother Mayhew hath long since departed to the Lord.’ 

‘Sayest thou so, my father? Peace be to his ashes, for he was 
a good man, and one whom, though never seen, I have always 
loved. But [ fear me that our visit to your island will be in vain, 
since it was for this same Ezekiel Mayhew that our gallant bark 
hath anchored, as you see, within your bay. He had a son: is 
he still living: if so, | may bear him good tidings.’ 
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‘Samuel, it is supposed, perished with his father among the 
Indians. He was a rash young man, and I fear was but little 
prepared to die. None of that family are left, exe ept Hope, the 
daughter : will it please you, sir, that she be called ? 

‘ Hope—Hope,’ mused the officer, ‘I know not of any other 
child beside the son; our commander has never spoken of her, 
and surely he cannot have forgotten. No,’ he feplied aloud, ‘it 
were useless, as my commands were for the father.’ 

He started for the boat, and soon rowed otf to a short distance, 
when the men were observed resting upon their oars. Presently 
the direction of the bout’s bow was changed, and a moment after 
the young lieutenant was again upon the beach. 

‘Yes, yes! I will see Miss Mayhew,’ said he to the patriarch, 
‘for though I have no direct business, yet it were well to say that 
I had seen the daughter of Ezekiel Mayhew.’ 

The crowd accompanied him to the residence of the maiden, 
the mystery still increasing with his movements. He entered, 
attended only by the venerable old man. 

‘Sister Hope, here is a young gentleman who has made enquiry 
for thy departed friends, bringing, as I think, some message to 
them. He would fain see thee, ere he left, as thou art the daugh- 
ter of our lamented brother Ezekiel.’ 

‘Welcome, sir,’ said Hope modestly, ‘to our little dwelling. 
We cannot give you that reception to which, doubtless, you have 
been accustomed, and yet you will find us kind to the stranger. 
But why, sir, this emotion: —[ pray you be seated,—the fatigues 
of the voyage must have overcome you.’ 

The moment the officer's eye fell upon Hope's countenance, he 
involuntarily started, colored, and seemed like one suddenly 
wounded. 

‘It is she!’ thought he, ‘but no! she is too young; and yet 
there is the same dark eye, the same laughing lip and angel 
brow.’ ‘Nay maiden,’ said he aloud, ‘it was but the thought 
flitting across my mind, that one like you should be thus left de- 
fenseless and alone.’ 

‘Oh no! Tam not alone: | have one left who ts father, mother 
and brother to me.’ 

‘Miss Mayhew, had your father any brother living at the time 
of his death 7’ 

‘He had one, Isaiah Mayhew, who still, by the merey of God, 
remains with us. Were he taken from me, then should I be 
lonely indeed. Knowest thou my good unele ? 

‘I do not, maiden. But was there no other brother of whom 
you have heard your father speak ©’ 

‘My mother had a brother Henry, who, becoming weary of 
this rude wilderness, as he termed it, soon left for England, but 
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shed on the voyage. I have often heard his name mentioned 
Sor sainted mother with tears, for he was very dear to her.’ 

‘[ must be mistaken,’ thought the lieutenant, ‘he cannot possi- 
bly be her uncle ; there is no resemblance between them.’ ‘ Miss 
Mayhew, I must, according to my orders, now repair to the ves- 
sel, but will return this afternoon, bringing with me my honored 
commander.’ So saying, he departed, and was soon aboard the 
frivate. 

Long did Hope muse over that morning visit. ‘There was a 
mystery about it she could not fathom, and, were the truth known, 
there were no ordinary flutterings of the heart and beatings of the 
pulse, as she recalled the fine form and noble countenance of the 
young officer. Nor was Edward Stewart perfectly at ease. He 
had supposed the colony to consist but of rough, unmannered men, 
nor had he dreamed that such a being as Hope existed among 
them. Alas, poor fellow, the first glance from those eyes had in- 
curably wounded him. And too, there was the striking resem- 
blanee to the miniature he had accidentally seen in the state room 
of his captain: could they be related? He had never breathed 
her name, and would this be the case if he was aware of her ex- 
istence! ‘The more Edward reflected the worse he felt, and he 
waited impatiently for the hour to arrive when he should again 
see the angel which had so unexpectedly crossed his path. Upon 
coming aboard, he had reported to Captain Drew the result of his 
visit, and as he mentioned the name of Hope, he thought he per- 
ceived a sudden emotion, which, however, if it did exist, passed 
instantaneously away. 

Captain Drew was a small and somewhat deformed man, and 
one who, in the world’s cant, would be called ugly; and yet 
he possessed so many redeeming qualities, that those who knew 
him, at once forgot his unsymmetrical figure, and soon loved 
him as a father and friend. From his youth he had been en- 
gaged in the naval service, and by his own merit, unaided by 
any noble blood, had gradually risen to his present station. ‘There 
was a time when he became tired of his profession, and wished to 
abandon it, but unforeseen circumstances still bound him to the 
navy. 

At the appointed hour, accompanied by young Stewart, he 
went ashore upon the island. ‘They were received with every 
mark of respect, and it was with much difficulty that the crowd 
could be persuaded to permit them quietly to proceed to the 
dwelling of our heroine. It was however finally reached, and the 
maiden was standing at the door to receive them. 

‘It is certainly, sir, an undeserved compliment you pay me, in 
thus visiting a young girl who can offer you nothing but a puri- 
tan’s friendship.’ 
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‘IT have wished to see you, Miss Mayhew, since, as I learn, 
you are the only survivor of your father’s family. He was a 
valued friend of mine, and with him I passed many of my hap- 
piest hours while at school. Our government ordered me to de- 
liver him this package, which [ doubt not would have been to 
him a double blessing. It contains his appointment from King 
Charles, as Governor of this colony, and also what perhaps would 
have been no less acceptable, a title to a large amount of property 
recently bequeathed to him. ‘The former, of course, | must re- 
turn; the latter is at your disposal.’ 

The package was opened, and taking out the appointment, the 
remaining papers he gave to the maiden. 

‘Now heaven shield me from temptation,’ said she, ‘1 have 
sufficient to satisfy this poor body while it stays on earth, and why 
should I receive that which | cannot use, and which may prove a 
snare to my poor soul. Nay, | will not touch it! it seems to bode 
me no good. ‘Take it back with you, and should no relative be 
found in England, share it yourse Af with this young man.’ 

‘It is thine, and thine only, and no one can enjoy it save thy- 
self.’ 

‘Is it mine indeed? then here do [ give it away. Surely I 
can do what [ will with mine own.’ 

Without regarding her refusal, Captain Drew instantly inter- 
rupted her. 

‘Miss Mayhew, there is another subject upon which T wish to 
speak, and which, though painiul in itself, will not, T trust, be 
without some pleasure. Know you the original of this minia- 
ture? 

‘Oh heavens! it is she! it is, it is, my own dear, dear mother ! 
How, where did you obtain this relic of my dear mother ?’ 

‘Be calm, my girl, be calm, and let not your feelings be thus 
excited by the sight of what | have perhaps too abruptly shown 
you.’ His voice faltered as he spoke; his whole frame seemed 
struggling with emotion, until no longer able to control the sea 
that was raging within his bosom, he dashed aside his cloak and 
cap, and suddenly clasping the mauden in his arms, he exclaimed, 
‘Dearest girl, I am thy uncle Henry. 

After the mutual gush of feeling had subsided, an explanation 
followed, by which it appeared that Captain Drew had providen- 
tially been saved from the wreck, and again had entered the navy. 
Knowing the worth of the husband of a sister whom he almost 
idolized, all his influence had been exerted in procuring for Mr. 
Mayhew the appointment of governor. As Mr. M. and his wife 
had supposed him dead, no enquiry, of course, was made after 
him, and he in turn was silent, that he might at last agreeably 
surprise them. The estate in England had belonged to a distant 
relative, who, knowing the difficulties with which the colony 
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had to contend, left the whole of his property to Mr. Mayhew, 
with the hope of enticing him back to his native country. 

It is needless to particularize all that followed. Suffice it to 
say, that the ship remained in the harbor for several days, during 
which time Captain Drew and young Stewart were constant vis- 
itors at the house of Hope’s uncle Isaiah. It were surely a para- 
dox to suppose that two young persons like our hero and heroine, 
so closely resembling each other in dispositions and feelings, 
could thus daily meet with impunity. ‘The little god of love is 
too jealous of his rights, and, in this case, he asserted his high 
prerogative. At the first introduction indeed, Edward, as has 
been stated, deemed Hope an angel in his path, while she in turn 
regarded him as a being of no common mould, Captain Drew 
saw the attachment which had thus so singularly commenced, 
and was now making such rapid progress, and not only did not 
oppose it, but even devised many little plans for bringing the lov- 
ers together. Several times during the day he wished to stroll 
away and visit the diflerent parts of the island, and after return- 
ing to the vessel there would often be some little thing he had 
forgotten, and Edward was of course sent ashore again. There 
may and there may not have been a spice of selfishness in the 
captain's conduct. Lieut. Stewart was his wife’s nephew, and it 
was natural that he should feel interested in his welfare. Hope 
had just become an heiress, she needed some kind protector, and 
who could fill that responsible office better than Edward Stewart. 

During the afternoon previous to the day of sailing, Captain 
Drew signified to Hope his intention of departing on the mor- 
row. At sunset he repaired to the frigate, leaving Edward be- 
hind, enjoining upon him strictly, as he left, to be aboard within 
two hours. ‘This command, however, was given with a sly wink 
of the eye, which seemed to intimate “two hours before mid- 
night.”’ 

Left thus alone by an apparent intention of Capt. Drew, each 
at first, as was very natural, felt some little bashfulness. There 
were sundry blushes, attempts at conversation, and movements 
of the limbs, which were not certainly very graceful. This 
state of things, however, could not last long; and while such a 
warmth of teeling was glowing in each bosom, the ice must ne- 
cessarily soon be dissolved. In all their former interviews they 
had spoken of love only in the abstract ; neither had openly de- 
clared his or her feelings towards the other, yet, while one topic 
was always either directly or indirectly the theme of conversa- 
tion, both were secretly endeavoring to undermine and seize the 
citadel of each other's affections. F'or a moment the conversa- 
tion, which thus far had been upon the sorrow which the heart 
experiences when about to separate from valued friends, ceased. 
Edward sat musing upon his peculiar and embarrassing situation, 
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seeking for some expedient by which he might at once reach the 
desired point. 

‘Lieut. Stewart seems much oppressed at the thought of his 
departure,’ said Hope somewhat playfully ; ‘one would suppose 
this island were his native place,—this dwelling his home,—and 
I his sister, instead of an orphan girl whom he has known but a 
week.’ 

‘Would that this were my home! would that you were # 
he checked himself, and started in confusion as he perceived that 
her artful remark had caused his lips almost to betray the secrets 
of his heart; and yet this was what he had desired. Oh love! 
verily thou dost make even the wisest man a fool. 

Hope was about to reply, with the intention of drawing the 
net still closer around him, when he again rallied. 

‘Oh yes indeed do I wish that you were ;’ no matter how 
he concluded. Suflice it to say, that when Edward Stewart re- 
paired to his vessel that night, it was as the accepted lover of 
Hope Mayhew. He had promised to return to his native coun- 
try, and there resign his command, and then fly back as speedily 
as possible to the object of his affections. Captain Drew was em- 
powered by Hope to settle her business in England. 

We pass now over an interval of three months. At the time 
of Mr. Mayhew’s death, he had some landed property lying in 
Neponset near Boston, the title to which had, for some time es- 
caped the notice of-his daughter. ‘To secure this land for herself, 
it was necessary, according to the existing laws, for her to repair 
in person to Boston, and there make affidavit to her right. It 
was now late in the year; the snow had already fallen, and she 
would gladly have deferred her visit until the following summer ; 
but as her uncle Isaiah was obliged to visit the settlement at 
Naumkeag, and as she also was anxious to have every arrange- 
ment completed before the return of her lover, she finally resolved 
to brave the hardships of the journey. The country through 
which she was to pass was inhabited by friendly Indians; and 
though the recollection of her father and brother's fate, at times, 
would throw a chilling apprehension around the proposed under- 
taking, yet so often had travellers passed between the two places, 
that she thought there could be no real danger. 

After a tedious and even painful journey of ten days, she arri- 
ved safely in Boston. Her business was satisfactorily settled, 
and she was just making arrangements for returning, when intel- 
ligence was received that a band of Pequot Indians had made an 
incursion into the Narragansetts’ country. ‘This delayed her de- 
parture for some weeks, during which time all had again become 
quiet, nothing more being heard of the enemy. As the season 
had now arrived when she might expect the return of Lieut. 
Stewart, her love triumphed over her fear, and she started for the 
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island under the protection of a little band of friendly Indians. 
Just at the evening of the seventh day, as the party were crossing 
the neck of land which separates the Massachusetts and Buzzard’s 
bays, they were suddenly surprised by a large number of the 
Pequots. Although greatly overpowered by numbers, the Narra- 
gansetts fought bravely, and seemed determined to yield their 
charge but with their lives. The struggle was a terrible one, 
and it ended only when all, save Hope and a single friendly In- 
dian who escaped, were slain. She had been seized at the com- 
mencement of the attack, and hurried away by two powerful In- 
dians. ‘lhe victorious party at once sealped the victims, and 
then commenced a hasty retreat. 

During the subsequent April, Edward Stewart arrived from 
Kingland. It would be impossible to portray the feelings which 
alternately raged in his bosom as he learnt the capture of his be- 
trothed. At the first annuneiation of the fact he remained, for a 
moment, perfectly motionless, like one suddenly stupefied, and 
then gradually recovering from this state, he would ask over and 
over again a recital of the particulars attending her capture, scarcely 
able to realize that it was aught else than a horrible dream. But 
the spell which bound him was finally dissolved, and when he 
truly discovered his miserable situation and recollected that she, 
with whose existence his own was identified, was now a hopeless 
captive in the hands of an enemy who spared not the torture 
even for innocent and beautiful woman, ugless perchance her 
pure spirit released by the agony of fire from its earthly tenement 
had already passed beyond the cruelty of her foes; when he 
thought of this, then did the deep fountains of love, hate, revenge, 
all break up and in one united torrent furiously gush forth, bear- 
ing on its bosom the stern and.gettled purpose of his soul. With 
Hope as his bri-le, the future had opened to his view its broad 
field, enriched with all the beauty and joy that love can weave 
into the hours of life: without her, it was a sunless, fountless, 
leafless wilderness. His decision was soon formed. If he could 
not live with her, he could die for her, and it would be a comfort 
to mingle their young hearts’ blood on earth ere they were in- 
separably united in Heaven. ‘Two days after his arrival, he 
started for the central camp of the Pequots, determined either to 
rescue his beloved or perish in the attempt. ‘To accomplish more 
successfully his purpose he dressed himself according to the man- 
ner of the tribe which he was about to visit, and painted his skin 
so exactly like a Pequot, that no eye, at a short distance, could 
detect the deceit. He moreover determined to sail the whole 
way to the settlement as in this manner he would elude a close 
observation. ‘Taking with him a Narragansett Indian, whom he 
had induced, with the present of a beautiful rifle, to act as his 
guide, he proceeded, but not without many narrow escapes from 
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detection, to the very outposts of the enemy. Under ordinary 
circumstances the stoutest heart would have quailed at the thought 
of the danger to which he had already been and was now still 
exposed ; but the deep passion which had seized his whole soul, 
excluded all fear, and nerved him to the daring of the most reck- 
less act. 

It was night when they arrived, and hastily securing the canoe, 
they crept stealthily along upon their hands and knees until they 
were within the center of the village. Edward's object was to 
ascertain, if possible, whether Hope was retained there as a cap- 
tive, and if so, whether he could convey to her any intelligence 
of his presence. While reconnoitering, as well as he was able, 
the situation of things, he found himself by the side of a wigwam 
much larger than the rest. From the care with which it had 
manifestly been constructed, and from the fact that it stood alone 
he supposed it to belong to the warrior chief, Sassacus. Nor was 
he mistaken in this supposition; by the light which issued through 
the many crannies from an expiring fire within, he discovered an 
Indian's powerful muscular form, apparently asleep, which his 
guide immediately recognized as that of the Pequot chief, having 
seen him while the two tribes were at peace. Edward's first 
feeling, at the sight of his hated foe, was to enter at once and 
take his revenge. ‘This however seemed but of little use, for, 
should he succeed in destroying Sassacus, that would not liberate 
Hope, while it might prove her death ; and, on the other hand, 
should he fail, then certainly she would not be saved. Strange 
to relate, he had fixed upon no particular plan for action ; he 
started in ignorance, and trusted entirely to circumstances for 
direction. As he turned to creep away from the wigwam the 
thought of a stratagem entered his mind, by adopting which he 
might possibly learn where the object of his search was confined. 
It was a bold one, as will be seen by his subsequent conduct. 
Rising firmly from his couching position, he opened the door of 
the wigwam and stood by the side of the sleeper. A slight touch 
awoke the chief, who started to his feet, seizing with the one 
hand the rifle which lay beside him, and with the other grasping 
firmly the tomahawk, his hold upon which not having been loos- 
ened even by sleep. 

Fora moment the blood fled the cheek of Edward. and had not 
the paint concealed the paleness it would have proved his death- 
warrant. It was necessary that our hero should speak first, 
otherwise, being unacquainted with the Pequot language, his 
ignorance of it might prove an injury to him. 

‘Great chief,’ said he, ‘I ama pale-face. Listen! my brothers 
have treated me like adog. They have killed my wife and burnt 
my hut. I hate them. I want to be a warrior. In the white 
man’s country, I heard of Sassacus ; and when they beat me, my 
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big heart swelled, and I swore to aid thee. Will the warrior Sas- 
sacus take me to his lodge :’ 

‘The white man speaks well!’ replied the chief, in tones which 
were slightly tinged with incredulity if not with irony. ‘ His 
brothers have come to our hills and stolen them from us, and be- 
cause we complain they beat us. Does the pale-face know then 
how we feel? ‘The fire that burns the oak has scorched him. 
Why does the white man come like a snake? Has he a woman’s 
heart? Sassacus needs no cowards 

‘Chief! | have put on the Pequot’s dress and color to come 
safe. ‘I'ry me! ayd if the Great Spirit has given me a woman’s 
heart, here! cut it out and I will die.’ As he spoke, his robe was 
flung open and he bared his bosom to the warrior’s knife. 

‘Thou hast the vulture’s eye that quails not at the storm. I 
like it. Yet you may be a lying pale-face. You say you hate 
your white brothers—why ? because they beat you. Will you 
not hate the Indian too? You turn your rifle against your friends. 
How can your enemies trust a traitor? Away! the pale-face 
has trusted Sassacus, and he will not tread upon a worm.’ 

‘I will not go,’ boldly replied Edward. ‘You fearme. Sassa- 
cus fears a pale-face, and will send him away from his wigwam 
to die. ‘The ocean fears the rill that comes from the mountains to 
swell its power. ‘The wren flies to the eagle for protection, and 
the eagle will not give it because he is afraid. Listen! when I 
came you slept. ‘The white man might have gone again with 
Sassacus’ scalp at his belt. What says the great chief to that ? 

‘The pale-face has conquered. The wind shall not tell the 
green grass on my father’s grave that Sassacus is ungrateful. Lie 
there,’ pointing to a bundle of leaves in a corner of the hut, ‘and 
when the Great Spirit sends the morning my warriors shall see 
you.’ 

Edward threw himself upon the leaves as directed, but the 
chief reclined not. With his burning eye fixed upon the stran- 
ger he endeavored to search the secrets of his heart, for he still 
distrusted him. 

At the dawn of day the warriors were all summoned to the 
plain fronting the wigwam of Sassacus. An account of Edward's 
advent and request was laid before them for their consideration, 
he standing by the side of Sassacus. At the left of the sachem 
stood a noble looking warrior, apparently a young man, bearing 
the marks of many severe conflicts. The chief often conferred 
with him in an under tone, and there was an undefinable some- 
thing in his manner which seemed both to create an unusual 
deference on the part of the rest whenever he spoke, and to show 
that he was contending with some powerful emotion within his 
heart. Nor did his features bear a strict resemblance to that of 
the other warriors. The long black hair, and high cheek bones, 
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which characterize the Indian, in him were wanting. The result 
of the deliberation was, that Edward should be received amo 
them as a friend, but was to be closely watched, and for the 
present not permitted to pass beyond the bounds of the village. 
Day after day passed and he could hear nothing of Hope. Al- 
though captured by some part of this tribe, it was evident that 
she was not in the camp. He learnt, however, what he had 
already suspected, that the warrior who seemed so intimate with 
Sassacus was a white man. ‘That many years previous he had 
been taken captive by the Indians, and when brought to the 
camp had been rescued from death by an aged squaw, she, accord- 
ing to the custom, having adopted him in the place of her son 
who had been slain in battle. Fearless and brave he had fought 
nobly for his new brethren in their predatory attacks upon other 
tribes, and had earned for himself the title of “ Young Fox.” 
Uniting with the cunning of the Indian the knowledge of the 
settler, he very soon rose to authority and bid fair to rival even 
Sassacus himself. It may perhaps seem unnatural that one edu- 
cated among the whites as he had been, and connected with them 
by the ties of friendship and blood, should thus openly espouse 
and advance the interests of the Indians, those friends’ most deadly 
enemies. Indeed, at first, he rejoiced at the preservation of his 
life as it would enable him to assist the whites in their conflicts, 
but soon, by the kindness of his red friends which was lavished 
upon him, his feelings of hatred were softened, and he was even 
able to love the savages. Assuming their dress and manners, and 
daily associating with them, he soon acquired their habits; and 
when, after many engagements, he discovered that he was creat- 
ing around himself an increasing respect and power, he became 
more reconciled to his situation, until finally a mad and feverish 
ambition seized his soul, and he became an Indian in heart as well 
as manners. Consequently the recollections of home and friends 
were as if they had never existed, and he gave himself up to the 
all-absorbing passion. Here, all his wants were supplied ; if he 
returned to the whites he would fall back into the character of a 
beggar. Here, he was honored ; there, he would be unknown. 
Here, he bid fair to become the sachem of a most powerful Indian 
tribe ; with the settlers, his name and body would perish in the 
same grave. When thus ambition seizes the whole soul, man is 
fitted for the accomplishment of any thing, and an angel becomes 
a fiend. 

Young Fox seemed somewhat shy of Edward, and appeared 
uneasy at his presence in the camp. More than once he had en- 
deavored to persuade Sassacus to send him back to the whites, 
but was unsuccessful ; and so strong did this feeling of aversion 
finally become, that he determined to work Edward’s ruin.  Sull 


he knew that caution must be used, and he therefore placed spies 
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around his victim to watch his movements, that some plausible 
pretext might be found for destroying him. 

Perceiving that nothing could be gained by remaining in the 
camp, Edward resolved upon going to some other settlement. He 
requested permission of Sassacus to leave for a few days, but was 
refused. Determined however not to be baffled thus in the great 
purpose of his soul, for the accomplishment of which he had vol- 
untarily thrown himself into danger, he stole forth during the 
darkness of a stormy night, and ere morning arrived was many 
miles from the village. At day-break he was of course missed, and, 
his intention being unknown, a hasty pursuit was immediately com- 
menced, During the whole day the quick-scented and keen-eyed 
savages were on his trail, and when the moon arose at night, 
Edward was on his way back to the camp a bound prisoner. 
Upon arriving, a deserted wigwam became his temporary prison ; 
and as the sun began to setamong the hills, he was led forth into 
the presence of the assembled warriors and received with deafen- 
ing yells which made the very earth tremble. The place where 
the council was held was an open, level spot, with the wigwams 
in the rear, and a dense range of forest trees a few yards in front 
of the assembly. ‘To the largest of these trees Edward was 
bound, and silence being restored, Sassacus glanced his eye, 
which flashed like a diamond set in coral, over the crowd, and 
then fixing it sternly upon the captive, opened the council. 

‘Warriors!’ said he, ‘a few moons since a wounded deer fled 
tomy wigwam while the red men slept. It crept among the 
leaves and asked the great warrior to take it. [ placed it in my 
wigwam and warmed it with my fire. [healed its wounds, and 
now the deer has become a wolf. Listen, white man, to the voice 
of the Pequot! You asked for protection ;—Sassacus gave it. 
You asked for revenge,—see! the sealps of your brothers are 
many. You wished us to be your friend ;—we have made you 
ason. We gave you our hands, and you have lifted the heel 
against us. ‘Though your face is white, your heart is black. 
Why did the coward run? Did not our squaws love you :—did 
not our little papooses pull away the thorns from your path? You 
were tired of the red man, and would betray him. Let the pale- 
face answer.’ 

Mdward knew not what to say. If he informed them of the 
true object of his flight, it would avail him nothing, while it 
would expose his former duplicity. Lf, on the other hand, he did 
not give some plausible excuse, his hours, he was aware, were 
ended. Irresolute, he remained silent. 

‘Is the pale-face afraid to speak?’ thundered Young Fox ; 
‘and does he, who asked to be a warrior, tremble at the sight of 
his red brothers? Warriors! shall the Pequots have a lying 

tongue among them? Will you let the coward quench your 
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council fires with your own blood? Shall the oak fall by a 
worm: See!’ shouted he, asa dark cloud floated across the tast 
setting sun,—‘see! the Great Spirit frowns upon you, and will 
you let his bright eye go to sleep angry with you?’ Short as was 
this speech, it etlected the purpose of Young Fox. A_ black 
scowl gathered upon the warriors’ brows,—their eyes flashed,— 
and every hand was on the knife, ready for the slaughter. Ed- 
ward saw his danger, and attempted to speak; but his tongue 
was motionless,—a_ sickly dizziness came over him, and he al- 
ready felt, in imagination, the kindling of the fires around him. 
His brain reeled, and he was fast sinking into insensibility, when 
the voice of Sassacus aroused him. 

pale-face is a coward! let him speak, or he dies" 

‘Great Chief,’ said Mdward with a desperate etfort, have 
done wrong. 1 dreamed that my father was sick and dying. 1 
wished to see him. If you love your children, oh spare me, and 
I will be your dog.’ 

‘Umph!’ muttered Young Fox, ‘does the white man think 
the Indian a fool? "The beaver is never caught twice in the 
same trap. The red man’s tongue speaks truth, Let the liar 
die!’ 

Enraged at the fiendish malice of one who was himself a 
white man, Edward could no longer restrain his indignation, but 
giving it full vent, he hurled back the charge. 

‘Then are you no red man, for thy tongue is a lying one. 
Thou infernal hypocrite, who like a devil incarnate dost imbrue 
thy hands in the blood of thine own brethren! ‘Take the life for 
which you seem so eager, but blood will require blood ; fully 
shall the debt be paid, Warriors! Young Fox is a double- 
tongued snake.’ 

While Edward was speaking, all the base, revengeful passions 
of the heart seemed to flash, in quick succession, acress the fea- 
tures of the warrior; until, worked up into a perfect fury, he sud- 
denly grasped his tomahawk, and, as the last expression fell from 
the lips of the speaker, hurled it at his head. But it reached not 
the victim, for as the weapon was leaving the traitor’s hand, a 
female form rushed into the arms of the prisoner, and the weapon 
was dyed with her blood. 

‘Hope Mayhew!’ burst in astonishment from Edward's lips, 
and he knew no more. 

Had all the spirits of the departed suddenly stood, in their 
shadowy forms, before him, Young Fox would not have display- 
ed the fear that was now so strongly depicted on his countenance. 
His eyes were strained to the very starting from their sockets,— 
his mouth was extended,—and with clenched hands, and every 
limb convulsed as with an agony of pain, he seemed the very in- 
carnation of horror. Hope Mayhew had fallen by the hands of 
her own brother. 
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It may be necessary to account for Hope’s sudden appearance. 
She had, as Edward supposed, been taken captive by a tribe of 
the Pequots, whose settlement was sixty miles above that where 
he was confined. Being left unguarded, Hope watched her op- 
portunity, and finally, during a night when all the warriors were 
absent on an expedition against the Narragansetts, she succeeded 
in effecting her escape. After travelling all night and day, with- 
out knowing where she was, the sound of voices directed her to 
the place of trial, but a moment before the reply of Edward. 
Concealed amid the wood, she escaped the notice of the Indians, 
whose attention was deeply fixed upon the scene before them ; 
and as she saw the arm of the warrior raised to hurl the weapon, 
she rushed before her lover, and by her own death, saved him. 

At the request of Young Fox, or Samuel Mayhew, as we shall 
now call him, Edward was liberated upon informing him of the 
relation which he had sustained to Hope. ‘The tribe were made 
acquainted with the horrible nature of the deed which Samuel 
had committed ; and after giving the remains of his sister an hon- 
orable burial, in which the whole village joined, he started, with 
Edward, for the island. They arrived there safe; but the hand 
of God was upon the murderer. ‘The recollection of his treachery 
and guilt so haunted him by day and night, that he soon became 
araving maniac, and ina few months sunk into a suicide’s grave. 
An old stone in the church-yard at Edgartown still marks the 
spot where he was buried. Edward Stewart returned to Eng- 
land, and again entered the navy, and afterwards became a dis- 
tinguished admirai. 

H. 8. 


THE STARS. 


Love ye the blossoms, whose rosy tints blending 
Glow bright as the hues of our own sunny sky ; 

When their young buds unfolding, with fresh dew-drops bending, 

Fling forth their rich breathings on each passer by. 


Love ye the winds round our fragrant paths stealing, 
The soft winds that sigh thro’ the long summer hours, 
As they wake in the bosom some long slumbered feeling, 
Then nestle away to the hearts of the flowers. 


Love ye those dreams that so often steal o'er us, 
When no sigh in the breast its tranquillity mars, 

When visions of beauty dance gaily before us, 

Yet love ye not better the stars, the bright stars. 
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(ive, give me the orbs that in brightness are beaming, 

When twilight her soft silver drapery lowers, 
For when stars are shining, who, who would be dreaming, 
Or listening to winds, or gazing on flowers. 


“Tis not that the blossoms have failed to awaken 
Within my young bosom sweet feelings of love, 

That so off by my glance, their soft hues are forsaken 

For those bright things that glitter in radiance above. 


For T know that our hearts would be dreary without them, 
Those sweet buds of hope, ‘mid the thorns of despair, 

And may all the beauty and perfume about them, 

Stull brighten the green earth and sweeten the air. 


Yet still T have thought when misfortune o' ertook us, 
And those we had cherished have laughed at our doom, 

That the flowers were emblems of those who forsook us, 

For they smile in the sunshine, but shrink from the gloom. 


But the stars, the soft stars that glitter above us, 
I gaze on their beams with a feeling divine, 
For as true friends in sorrow more tenderly love us, 
The darker the hour, the brighter they shine. 


Give, give me the hour, when the day-god reposing 
Has sunk in the far west behind his gold bars, 


For when shades gather round us, and flowers are closing, 
They burst forth in glory, the stars, the bright stars. 


MANLY MODESTY. 


“ Man is a harp, whose cords elude the sight.’’"— Cowper. 


It is matter of marvel in these book-making days, when the 
world is burdened with all manner of inventions, etymological, 
physiological, craniological, phrenological and illogical, that no 
one has seized the opportunity to produce a Moral Arithmetic ; 
unfolding a science whereby man should be investigated analytic- 
ally and synthetically, and all his ingredients weighed in a balance. 
Truly if labor-saving machinery is valuable for the economy of 
bone and muscle we shall be doubly beholden to the man who 
shall invent any facilities for mental operations. ‘The obvious 
utility of such a work predetermines and insures immortality to 
the lucky author who shall speedily seize upon, and felicitously 
develop the grand principles at which we hint, and belonging, 
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as we do, to the literati only as amateurs, we volunteer our good 
wishes, and shall farther illustrate our generosity in giving a sug- 
gestion or two by way of a starting point. 

For example ; the capacity of a candidate for any station, now 
a question of so much intricacy, rendered difficult by the un- 
classed and undetermined values of the several attributes of char- 
acter, and by the undetermined value of each individual attribute, 
might be measured by the proposed system and ascertained de- 
monstratively. ‘he man best qualified for any station on the 
whole, as the phrase goes, might be identified to a dead certainty, 
and the aggregate of men’s merits made out as regularly as bills 
of parcels. At present we find many a man current at more than 
his worth, and many appraised at less; and for the very good 
reason that we have no uniform standard or test by which to try 
them. Among the tests which we have obtained many are futile ; 
some forcible, but all inadequate. Never was an old maxim truer 
than “a man’s manners commonly make his fortune ;” but we 
should shrink from the admission that they commonly determine 
his worth. Some men, in truth, with Chinese wares, are valued 
only on their lackered surface ; and every man’s manners affect his 
worth. But how much? here lies the difficulty. ‘The rules, we 
should rather say the whims, by which mankind are actuated in 
the examination of mind or matter are very various, and seldom 
founded in reason or in truth. ‘There are some laws to which all 
nature owes allegiance ; and there are some laws which have 
application to all mankind, Again there are laws which are local ; 
and there are laws which from the nature of the case are capable 
only of individual application. It is not an casy matter to take 
a comprehensive view of any question, and therefore not strange 
that comprehensive views are seldom taken. We may see the 
force of all these aphorisms any time by taking our observation, 
and calculating the latitude and longitude in the social world of 
any of our acquaintance, 

We have been casting about in our mind, gentle reader, for the 
whereabout to take up the subject of our present paper, and such 
are the thoughts which have straightway commended themselves 
to our attention. Should they seem to you impertinent and rouse 
your impatience at our loitering, we ery your merey and beg you 
will consider the danger of interrupting a story ; and perhaps in 
the sequel their relation may appear. 

We are told that modesty is ( 1.) that lowly temper which accom- 
panies a moderate estimate of one’s own worth and importance ; 
and (2.) as an act or series of acts; humble, unobtrusive deport- 
ment. A lowly temper strikes us at once as indispensable to 
modesty, But it is manifest that the external indications of mod- 
esty, Which are valuable only as they are indicative of modesty 
of heart and sentiment, will vary as the qualities upon which it 
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is engrafted. The artist's colors produce not more wonderful 
variety im combination than do the various mental qualities which 
make and characterize the individual. The hue of modesty like 
that of a delicate paint is affected by the ground upon which it is 
laid. ‘The resources of the Creator for the production of mind 
or matter are boundless. ‘The diversity of mind is certainly not 
less than the diversity of the human countenance ; and it would 
be indeed wondertul if amid the unmense variety and diversity 
of ingredients and combinations upon which this virtue is en- 
grafted, the developments should be uniformly the same. — It will 
be seen, then, that the amount of a man’s real or relative modesty 
cannot be hastily determined. Some mental qualities are so far 
independent as to admit of a separate consideration, and the pre- 
sence or absence of such may of course be determined with a 
good degree of certainty ; thus judgment, imagination. But he 
who would stretch his neighbor upon the rule of his own ill- 
grounded fancies, and thereupon decide his character, is a worthy 
follower of Procrustes. ‘The more common and obvious form of 
modesty is seen in the man who in all companies quietly occupies 
the back ground, rather listening than speaking, deferring to the 
judgment of all, and apparently more anxious to acquire than to 
communicate, ‘ eloquent listeners’ are so extremely rare, it would 
ill become a seribbler, even if he were disposed, to lift up a voice 
against these. We are far enough from wishing so to do, and 
would rejoice most heartily in the knowledge that all who wear 
this garb were merely modest men. But under their flag are to 
be found a mixed multitude who have no part or lot in this mat- 
ter. ‘These, not being entitled to any particular civilities at our 
hands, we shall range with little ceremony under three heads— 
dolts, the plhable, and knaves. "The first have no opinions ; the 
second have no fixed opinions ; the last have no honest opinions ; 
and we protest against their assuming the garment of modesty. 
With the first and the last we shall not trouble our reader far- 
ther; but as the second class rejoice in the democracy of numbers 
Wwe must give them a passing notice. Dogmatism is always im- 
modest, and being withal exceedingly obtrusive, we are impelled 
by our impatience almost to approve the opposite extreme ; but 
when we consider the elements essential to a finished manly 
character, we can no more tolerate ‘a constitution of soft, yield- 
ing, treacherous debility ; and while we should not perhaps con- 
ceive it immodest, a moment's reflection will place it at as wide 
remove from manly modesty as the vilest trait of character. We 
presuine the most enthusiastic eulogist of manly modesty would 
choose, if we could secure this attribute, which, truth to say, is 
somewhat ethereal, to produce something quite compatible witha 
perfect manly character. We shall agree with him that obstinacy 
is always immodest, because therein man is always influenced, 
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not by reason, but by will. We shall also hold him to the ad- 
mission, with Mr. Foster, that ‘the first prominent mental charac- 
teristic of a decided character is a complete (just) confidence in 
his own judgment.’ And true manly modesty can no more exist 
without this, that can a perfect character. 

Budgell defines modesty to be the reflection of an ingenuous 
mind, either when a man has committed an action for which he 
censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed to the censure of 
others ; and justly adds, that the man thus modest is as like to 
blush alone as when in company. A great deal of real diffidence 
is by a sad misnomer called modesty. Distrust of ourselves, and 
want of confidence in the powers which we actually possess, may 
arise from slight acquaintance with the world, and deficiency in 
practice, and so be no fault on our part ; but diffidence is certainly 
no requisite to a perfect manly character. In arriving at the 
highest style of modesty we insist that our way shall lie among 
the highest style of man, and him by the way, with Young, we 
affirm to be a christian. As in the examination of any matter, 
we seek the most refined and perfect specimen, so in our present 
pursuit we would fain explore this simple as it exists in the most 
perfect compound. We would find it then in the man who is 
both modest and assured. And why should it be thought there 
is ought in assurance which militates against modesty? Unless 
perchance gentle reader thou art a Dutchman and a lineal descend- 
ant of the renowned Wouter Van 'T'willer, whose wnutterable pon- 
derings were recorded for our benefit by the late* lamented Mr. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker ; in which case we can only say we shall 
hold no argument with thee. But that confidence which arises 
from ‘a moderate knowledge of the world, and above all from a 
mind fixed and determined in itself to do nothing against the rules 
of honor and decency is essential to a finished character ; and in 
conjunction with it must be found the modesty which alone can 
grace such a character. ‘The man who is resolute from will, and 
not from reason, is obstinate, and as likely to be found the obstin- 
ate champion of error as of truth. "The pliable being resolute in 
nothing is of course sometimes the advocate of truth, sometimes 
of error. ‘The diffident is scarcely less upon a sea of uncertainty, 
and therefore incapable of exhibiting true modesty. ‘The man of 
assurance and decision gives his sentiments with precision, un- 
hesitating, but with candor, and is ever ready to yield with modest 


* The reader is informed, that when a man passes thirty, having * had no wife 
or children, good or bad to provide for,” he is deemed essentially defunet, and 
straightway consigned to oblivion, or allowed to figure at a trencher with Frank- 
lin's odd half of a pair of scissors, without even an epitaph , but to the above 
worthy, in consideration of his having written some especial good works, is ac- 
corded the epithet ‘lamented.’ 
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deference to superior evidence. With Bacon, his maxim is, ‘any 
where and every where with evidence, but no where without it.’ 
To revert now to our positions in the outset, we have to say, in 
deciding upon the character of a man who is no dolt, neither 
pliable, nor a knave, who is not obstinate nor diflident, but whose 
character is in other respects symmetrical, it is wise to eschew a 
hasty decision that he is immodest, until thou hast convinced him 
of an error, and witnessed his reception of that unpalatable con- 
viction. With this, gentle reader, we bid thee farewell. 
Discipuus. 


“VITA QUID NIST MORTIS 


“Twas in a princely hall ;— 
And lights, and gems, and flowers were blending there , 
And beauty 's winning smile, and beaming eyes, 

Whose brillianey outshone the erystal fires 

Which sparkled ‘mid the dazzling seene —and there 
Was blooming youth in all its loveliness ; 

The cheek where mantled the rich tide of life, 
Rushing in joyous currents from the heart; 

And manhood's prime,—and the thin snowy locks 

Of trembling age. 


It was a bridal night ;— 
The solemn vow in heaven was registered : 
Ties which no earthly power, nor time, nor space 
Can sever, had bound them heart to heart. 
In happiness they stood, of all around 
Unmindful, save when he, their aged sire, 
With outstretched arms, invoked Heaven's benison 
To ‘bide with the lov one. 


Months had rolled by,— 
And in a still and darkened chamber, where 
The breathless silence smote upon the soul, 

The aged father with a bursting heart 

Gazed on his child. And he was there, that eye 
Of eagle brightness ; dim with tears, that form 
Of manly beauty bow'd in agony 

Over the lowly couch. 


The golden sun 
Was sinking in the west, and his last beams 
Streamed through the crimson curtain's heavy folds 
And fell upon her face. They lingered there ;— 
A smile, a sweet, sad smile, which whispered forth 
VOL. Ht. 16 
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“ Weep not for me,” and with the last bright ray 
The hurrying tide of time, 
For years had poured its foaming cataract 
Into th’ unfathomable deep—eternity ! 
"T'was on a summer eve,—the air was filled 
With balmy zephyrs from the southern skies, 
Which lightly kissed from off the trembling leaf 
The half-formed dew-drop. 
Slowly they wound along 
Amid the grassy mounds,—that mournful train ;— 
The pall, the darkly nodding plumes, and all 
The sad habiliments of woe they bore, 
And tears fell fast, and stifled sobs broke out 
Upon the calm, still night. 
The open tomb 
Welcomed the weary wand'rer ;—on the wave, 
The mountain, desert, plain, ‘mid nature's works 
Of solemn grandeur, in her loveliest scenes, 
His heart still pictured that green mound, where dwelt 
His all of earth.—It was his home—thither 
He came, and slept in peace. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
No. V. 
(Being principally descriptions of Ancient Medals, &c., translated from the Latin.) 


AMULETUM BASILIDIANUM.—(Incis. in Onyce.) 


“Perhaps the Egyptian god Apis, the symbol of generation, is 
here represented, since he is often made in the image of a bunch- 
backed bull. In the medal there are seven stars over the back of 
the bull, which perhaps designate his ministering angels; for 
the ancients supposed that the gods presided over the stars. In 
the Florentine Museum, there is a representation of a bull with 
the sun and moon above his head, and also another, not unlike 
this, where, in addition to the seven stars over the back of the ani- 
mal, the face of the sun, or of some other divinity, appears be- 
tween his horns. According to the fable, the prince of the Brach- 
manes (philosophers of India) gave to Apollonius Tyanceus, 
seven rings with the names of seven stars, of which he wore one 
daily. Between the horns of the bull are the three graces—god- 
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desses of remarkable beauty. At first the hierophante limited 
their number to two, but a third was soon added, and the com- 
bined Charites were regarded as the good angel who presides 
over mortals to redeem them from crime, incite them to honora- 
ble deeds, and avert from them the malign influences of the stars. 
This device may refer to the constellation of the Pleiades, which 
is situated in the shoulder of ‘Taurus. ‘The names of the seven 


stars embraced in this beautiful cluster are expressed in the fol- 
lowing distich. 


‘ Electra, Alcione, Celeno, Taygeteque, 
Et Sterope, Meropeque simul, formosaque Maia” 


Taurus is likewise mentioned in poetry, as, for instance, 


Taurus 
Succidit incurvus claudus pede’ 


And again in Lucanas— 


‘nisi poplite lapso 
Ultima curvati procederet ungula ‘Tauri.’ 


To the foregoing description of this really beautiful medal 
nothing need be added. We have in it, however, a proof that 
the mystic number seven was employed in ancient superstitions. 
In the use of this number there is much that is curious; it is 
prominent even in the scriptures. There were seven years of 
plenty, and after them seven years of famine, throughout all the 
land of Egypt ;—the haughty Syrian was commanded to ‘go 
and wash in Jordan seven times ;—Solomon saith, ‘the sluggard 
is wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can render a rea- 
son,’ &c. &c. The idea that the stars were angels who waited 
upon the god, will not appear extravagant, when we recall one 
somewhat similar which occurs in Revelations— The seven 
stars are the angels of the seven churches.’ 


montis sympota.—(Incis. in Corneola.) 


“ Death is here seated upon an urn of ashes ; in his right hand 
is the horn of plenty ; a wheel is under his feet, and a plumb- 
line above his head. There are also represented a flower, a 
torch, a butterfly, a poppy held by forceps, and a sack containing 
human bones ; all which are emblems of departing life. 

Rota nam velut curulis 

Properat volucris wtas : 

Tenuis jacebimusque 

Cinis ossibus solutis. 


How true is the remark of Horace,* ‘ Pallida Mors equo pulsat 


* Carmen IV. Lib. I. 
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pede pauperum tabernas, regumque turres.’ This equable rule 
of death is here indicated by the plumb line. ‘That the butterfly 
which is fluttering over the flame of the torch represents the soul 
rising from the body, is evident from ancient tablets. It is also 
well known that the forceps were among the instruments with 
which the fates severed the thread of human life. Perhaps the 
poppy and lothus are emblematic of the gods below, and of an 
eternal sleep. Horner calls sleep the sister of death, and hence 
their statues were often placed side by side. ‘The ancients con- 
tinually had such distnal objects betore their eyes: they even 
made the approach of death an additional incitement to pleasure, 
having for their motto, ‘ Bibe, deliciare, complexu utere, mori te 
decet, et tempus breve est.’ ” 

The fates, as is well known, were three in number, and their 
names corresponded with their several offices. Clotho held the 
distaff, Lachesis measured out the thread of human life, and Atro- 
pos severed it. Solomon seems to express the same idea in the 
passage, ‘or ever the silver cord be loosed,’ &c. As an instance 


of the familiarity with which thoughts and images of death were | 


entertained by the ancients, a quaint old writer remarks, that ‘the 
Grecians, to express the shallowness of this life, give the same 
name to the heart that they do to death; ‘ear is the heart, the 
author of life ; and Kear is destiny, the worker of death ; to shew, 
that as every man hath an heart, so death hath a dart for every 
man.’ The brevity of life also, was frequently alluded to in sen- 
tences like these :—‘ Punctum est quod vivimus, et adhue puncto 
minus ;’ also, ‘ Vita nostra non diuturna, sed diurna.’ 

Thus conscious were the ancients of their own mortality ; yet 
alas! they formed no adequate conception of that ‘something 
after death.’ They indulged in the pleasures of this life, expect- 
ing ere long to fall asleep, nor knowing that they should be 
awakened at ‘ thatday.’ Not so with the christian, who labors with 
his might, knowing that the night is at hand; the night of death, 
whose darkness shall be dissipated by the resurrection morn. He 
struggles with trials and difliculties, supported by a hope full of 
immortality ; and he enters the dark valley in confidence, know- 
ing that it will lead him to the ‘land of uprightness.’ How dif- 
ferently do the emblems of death affect him and the votary of 
pleasure, whose motive and ambition are summed up in the sin- 
gle sentence, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die !’ 

This series of perhays uninteresting papers is now concluded ; 
and if any have been led by a perusal of them to regard even the 
smallest relic of antiquity with the attention which it deserves, 
the writer is abundantly satisfied. Certain it is, that architects, 
painters and sculptors, should study the works of antiquity ; for 
among them are the richest treasures of their invaluable arts. It 
is desirable also, that the educated man should be somewhat ac- 
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quainted with the emblems and devices of the ancients. No small 
reproach has been cast upon our country for its neglect of the fine 
arts. We care too much for expense and utility ; art and science 
are made subjects of speculation, and the government itself be- 
trays a fickleness in scientific research, which is unworthy of the 
age. Let us remember the saying of an Egyptian to Solon— 
‘Your Athenians are mere children; for they have no knowledge 
of antiquity, nor antiquity of knowledge.’ 


EPILEGOMENA.,. 


Reaper, before we discourse to you of the holidays which are now exerting 
their enlivening influence over us, we would acquaint you with what has trans- 
pired in that school of human nature, the Editors’ room. 

Whatever ideas you may have formed of that compound body, yclept the Edi- 
torial corps; whether your fancy may have presented them as spirits of light dis- 
pensing rich favors to all, or in your slumbers they may have haunted you as fiends 
who were seeking what they might devour, according as the much loved offspring 
of your brain has been favorably or unfavorably regarded by them; be it known 
unto you that their convocations are admirable theatres for the exhibition and 
study of the various workings of the human mind. 

The last number of the Magazine had scareely been honored by your perusal 
when we were again assembled to prepare for you another repast. The “ Presid- 
ing Genius,’ who, by the by, is well known to you by certain mental and physical 
peculiarities, with an air of dignity assumed for the occasion, ordered one “ to lay 
aside his paper,’ another “ to dispense with the use of his principe,’ and all “ to 
attend ‘ erectis auribus."' Had you witnessed this scene you would have been 
led to reflect upon the change wrought in man by clothing him with authority 
over his fellows. Here is one who, while a private member of the board, was a 
kind and affable associate, one, who, for his courtesy, and attention to his neighbor 
you would have selected before all others as a prudent and affectionate ruler, but 
now he shows himself a perfect tyrant. In every word, in every glance of his 
piercing eye you can detect the haughty lord, the unsparing governor. 

Reader, if you are a student at college, you need only look around and above 
you to discover numerous proofs of the destructive influence which the possession 
of a little power exerts over weak minds. But we must leave you hereafter to 
moralize for yourself, as occasion may be presented. Let us return from this 
digression to the President, who had succeeded, despite of sundry testimonials of 
a sense of injured dignity on the part of his hearers, in securing their attention. 

“ Young Gentlemen,” said he, raising himself to his full height, “ fate has fixed 
upon me as the proper occupant of this high station. In approaching the Presi- 
dential chair, | am but too well aware, that, had the choice depended upon your 
suffrages, I should have been permitted to have filled an humbler post, and thereby 
the world would have been deprived of my invaluable services.”’ 

“ Yes, yes, true,’ muttered one and all. 
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The President, his brow knit with rage, added, “ but your feelings can now only 
exhibit themselves in vain attempts to disparage my superior merits. Fate cannot 
be supposed to have denied your wishes without some design. 1 repeat, sirs, the 
conclusion is irresistible that I have been selected at the present time to fill this 
station in order that a thorough and immediate reform might be effected in our 
manner of proceeding. Be it known therefore to all whom it may concern, that I, 
the President of this board, in obedience to the evident designs of Fate, do, by 
these presents, ordain that henceforth no apples, cigars, nuts, candies or confec- 
tionaries of any kind, shall be chewed, eaten, smoked, swallowed, or in any other 
manner used or devoured within my jurisdiction; and I do further ordain that if 
any member shall knowingly offend against this my solemn ordinance he shall be 
exposed to my most sovereign displeasure.” 

Parturiunt montes; nascetur ridiculus mus,"’ cried the learned Zotoff. “ Good,” 
shouted all the rest; while the President, wisely seeking to avert the gathering 
storm, called for the regular business of the meeting. 

The news-gatherer of the board here arose and presented a series of complaints 
on various subjects, which, indicating only the ignorance of the complainants, 
were summarily dispatched as unworthy of notice. But, at length, he unfolded a 
letter, which, he said, had at first seemed very mysterious to him. The letter 
purports to be from.a correspondent who signs himself “ L. U.,” and who is much 
grieved at the want of attention bestowed upon a piece of blank verse which he 
says was not noticed in our last Number. Now, Mr. President, a careful examina- 
tion of our coffin, and an inquiry of each of our number, has satisfied me that this 
Mr.“ L.U.” has worked himself into a rage for very little purpose, since we can- 
not be supposed, even by the aid of clairroyance, to know what “ L.U.” may have 
intended to have written, and much less can we be censured for not bestowing due 
notice upon an article which, for aught we know, may now be safely deposited in 
his portfeuille. 1 propose, sir, that “L. U."" be informed that whenever he may 
present us with a copy of his piece, it shall be carefully perused, and, as its merits 
may require, either accepted or rejected, or placed under consideration ; and that, 
in the mean time, he be advised “ not to let his angry passions rise.’ Carried, 
nem. con. * 

The President then announced a number of communications, which were read, 
and severally disposed of, when he came to one evidently written by a dutiful son 
of our Alma Mater, inasmuch as he endeavored to show that the periodical sus- 
tained by her students is superior to any of its cotemporaries. 

“T concur in that conclusion,” said Alcibiades. ‘“ Whatever may be our opin- 
ion of the justice of the conclusion arrived at by our correspondent,’’ said Caius, 
“the periodicals referred to are universally admitted to do great credit to their re- 
spective institutions. It ill becomes us, therefore, to encourage any one to insti- 
tute invidious comparisons between them.’ Beppo, with a countenance beaming 
with mildness and love, said, that he had read the productions of our friends in 
other colleges with great pleasure, and that he concurred in the opinion expressed 
by Caius. Zotoff rather favored the views of Alcibiades, but the President closed 
the discussion by saying that the article should be respectfully declined. 

Reader, you have perhaps learned enough of our proceedings for the present, 
since weightier matters claim your attention. 

The Hotimays are at hand. Whose blood does not flow quicker through his 
veins at this announcement? Whose heart is so deadened to all the finer sensibili- 
ties of our nature, as not to be touched by the remembrance of blissful hours spent 
around the paternal hearth, in the company of those toward whom the warm gush 
of youthful love ever went forth? Crnistwas has already passed. Many a little 
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urchin is now recounting to his fellows the bounty of the renowned 81. Nicholas, 
who, in his opinion, is the very personification of goodness. To all, the season is 
one of varied interest. Even the brute beasts are said to exhibit proofs of their 
sympathy with man, on the return of this great christian jubilee. 


* Some say, that even ‘gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Savior's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes; no witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 


The New Year is yet to be welcomed. Reader! whoever thou art, pause and 
reflect! Standing on the threshhold of another year, cast your eyes back ward, and 
note the errors into which you have fallen, the evil you have done, the good you 
have leftundone. Too often, 


“ The heart-linked moral of the fleeting year 
Unheeded passes, as some off told tale. 

O wake! This sacred hour 
Should never fly unnoticed. Let its voice 
Speak in thine ear, and in thy memory dwell, 
Not like the cadence of my hurried song, 

But as the whispering of the living breeze— 
The gurgling of the rapid river's waves— 
The moan of ocean rolling to the shore— 
The utterance of nature, as she cries, 
‘From God I came, to God I shall return.’ 


Let ao plea of business, no scene of pleasure, withdraw you from the all-impor- 
tant survey of your past life. Have you heretofore been a devotee to pleasure ; 
has vice fastened its fangs upon you; have you left the society of the wise and 
good, and chosen the path of evil? now is the time to ponder upon your course ; 
now consider whether you have not chosen the part of fools ; now resolve, not only, 
but commence upon a course of well-doing ; listen to the kind entreaties of your 
true friends; heed the bitter tears of your doating parents ; reform, and live, not 
like the brutes which perish, but like a rational creature destined for immortality. 
Have you endeavored to advance the cause of virtue, by a well-ordered life and 
conversation? a review of your past life will not be without its benefit; it will 
show many improvements which could have been made, and which will render 
you more useful hereafter; it will bring up the recollection of many a scene upon 
which you can dwell with holy delight. This done, revive all the fond attach- 
ments which time or distance may have blunted; call again those feelings which 
have been cherished in the hours of innocence and of love. Have you an estran- 
ged friend, seek him out; extend to him the hand of fellowship; secure again his 
friendship, by your generosity and confidence ; in fine, let this day be one of reeon- 
ciliations, of forgiveness of injuries, of the exercise of all the nobler qualities of 
the human character. The sound of revelry becomes not this occasion. Seek 
true, rational enjoyment. Commence, at least, the new year in a manner worthy 
of yourself and worthy of your high destiny. 

The old year, with all its changes for good or ill, with all its thrilling incidents 
and fond associations, has nearly passed. During its course, many events have 
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transpired which will hereafter fill an important page in the world’s history. The 
commercial world has experienced a revulsion almost without a parallel. You, 
gentle reader, even in this quiet abode of the arts and sciences, have felt its influ- 
ence. You have seen your acquaintances who welcomed the last New Year in the 
full enjoyment of all the blessings which wealth or competence could bestow, leav- 
ing their much-loved homes, and surrendering to the stern executor of the law their 
most valued treasures; you have seen their lovely families thrown at once from 
the heights of fashion and influence to the retirement and quiet of the humbler 
walks of life. 

You have watched with anxious delight the progress of free principles in our 
world; you have seen our political neighbors burst the bands of an odious domes- 
tie or foreign tyranny ; you have trembled lest the oppressor might yet crush the 
valiant asserters of equal rights. 

This little community of ours has experienced changes equally momentous to the 
parties concerned. The stern command of an irresistible power has perhaps blast- 
ed the hopes of some of our associates by their untimely separation from this Insti- 
tution; the onward progress of college life has deprived us of many friends with 
whom we have often held sweet converse, while it has added to our number others 
equally worthy of a place in our affections. 

Whether the year on which we are soon to enter will present equal or greater 
changes or not, it belongs not to us to say. We cannot part with a friend, though 
now old and near his exit, who has witnessed many a happy hour of our lives; 
who has furnished to us much of “ the sparkling cream of all time's blessedness,” 
without some regrets, yet we can hail his new and blooming successor with a 
hearty welcome. 

Reader, whoever thou art, we wish you a Harry New Yean. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ For therefore remaineth a rest,’ (we are not responsible for the quotation,) has 
been returned through the post office. 

Does t inquire “ Quid Nunc?’ Why, rejected of course. 

We are at a loss whether more to admire the simplicity or the decency of “A 
true story.” The manuscript might have been more legible if the writer had been 
leas sparing of his paper: we have returned it through the post office for him to de- 
cipher. 

We had intended to publish “ F.’s"’ poetry with some corrections; but upon ex- 
amination we have found the metre so faulty that we are compelled to decline the 

ece. 
A Sketch" and “ Night Musings’’ are declined. 

* Clairvoyance’’ was received too late for insertion in the present number. We 
have accepted it with much pleasure. Will the author favor us again ? 

* Lines to a shooting star,’ are under consideration. 

We refer “ L. U."' to the Epilegomena. 

Some of our correspondents would gain credit to themselves, and confer a favor 
upon us, by attending to orthography, punctuation and chirography. We have on 
file manuscripts which might easily be mistaken for facsimiles of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. 

Those who have communications for the February number, will please send 
them in as soon as possible. 
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